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THE UNIVERSITY IN THE SOUTH 
By Professor Edwin Mims, of Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Many Southern people, even leaders in educational work, are 
ignorant of the men and movements connected with the solution 
of these problems, while Northern men are as ignorant of them as 
they are of many other phases of Southern life. A fight just as 
difficult, just as strenuous, as that in favor of elementary rural educa- 
tion is now being waged by other leaders in behalf of higher stand- 
ards of admission and graduation and increased endowments and 
equipments. No one who has been at the heart of this movement 
for universal education can fail to be in deepest sympathy with it, 
but unless the leaders of higher education are just as enthusiastic 
and wise and patient as the members of the Southern Education 
Board, they will leave very pressing problems unsolved. The 
rebuilding of old commonwealths is to go on not only in the rural 
schools, but in the libraries, laboratories and lecture rooms of 
Southern colleges and universities. 

The organization to which has been entrusted the working out 
of many of the problems of colleges and secondary schools is the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, organ- 
ized in Atlanta in 1895. Realizing that the South has suffered from 
a lack. of a properly correlated educational system, the members of 
this organization have endeavored to define more accurately the 
work of school, college and university. To that end they have 
insisted on definite and rigidly enforced requirements for admission 
and graduation — requirements approximating those that now pre- 
vail in the best Northern institutions. This association has had to 
work in the face of strong opposition on the part of not only colleges 
of low rank, but colleges and universities that have comparatively 
large endowments and equipments, but have not developed an edu- 
cational conscience with regard either to admission or graduation. 
College presidents, instead of being educational experts, thoroughly 
familiar with the most recent educational progress, have thought 
that enthusiasm for the masses might atone for the serious neglect 
of the more technical, but none the less important, phases of higher 
education. 
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That this movement is to-day as successful as it is, is due pri- 
marily to the untiring patience and wisdom of Chancellor Kirkland 
of Vanderbilt University, who for ten years in his own institution and 
among the other institutions of the South has stood for the highest 
ideals of educational work. He and others like him have appro- 
priated the best results attained in other sections of the country by 
similar organizations. 

Public sentiment is growing in the South in the direction of an 
insistence on the demands made of a modern well-equipped college. 
Men are beginning to see that endowments and libraries and labora- 
tories are absolutely essential for the development of scholarly work, 
and are endeavoring to thwart those institutions of learning that 
have perpetrated frauds upon the public in the name of education. 
I have often regretted that Garfield said what he did about Mark 
Hopkins and the log, for the remark has done valiant service in the 
South and West for the maintenance of colleges and universities 
which had no right by the common standards of honesty to exist. 
The members of the Southern Education Board have turned the 
light of publicity upon the country schools ; men are also turning 
the light on colleges, and finding that many of them are unworthy 
of the names they bear. The cry of consolidation of schools has been 
raised; we need also to work towards the consolidation or abolition 
of colleges. Let us not in our efforts to secure the adoption of local 
taxation as a fundamental principle of American democracy forget 
to urge upon state legislatures the prime necessity of allowing state 
institutions the best possible chance for the pursuit of scholarly 
ends, nor in our enthusiasm over the recent remarkable gifts for 
school purposes fail to appreciate the men, some of them Southerners, 
who are making possible the endowment of colleges and the proper 
equipment of libraries and laboratories. There are fewer people in 
the South than ever before who believe that because North Carolina 
or Ohio has more colleges than Massachusetts, . they are for that 
reason the more fortunate. 

Out of this demand for proper educational standards and facili- 
ties is coming a new sense of the dignity and worth of scholarship. 
When the University of Virginia was organized, Thomas Jefferson 
induced five English scholars to become members of its faculty 
because of the lack of scholars in this country. The time has been 
in the South when there was almost a necessity for Northern men 
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to fill chairs of instruction, but in recent years more and more 
Southern men of first-rate talent have been preparing themselves 
in the best universities of this country and of Europe for the highest 
grade of work. A few years ago a good many of these brighter men 
went to Northern institutions, where they might have larger 
resources with which to work, but now, as endowments and libraries 
and laboratories are increasing, a constantly increasing number of 
them are not only content but eager to work in Southern institutions, 
because they see here an opportunity of doing permanent work in 
the rejuvenation and reconstruction of Southern life. Their names 
are not known by many people, they are not in the public eye, but 
within the next decade the achievements of this band of scholars 
who are working in the name of truth for the widening of the 
horizons of human knowledge will be seen. 

With the advance of scholarship in the South, and with the 
scholar's recognition of his place in a democratic order, there have 
come and will come more and more freedom of thought and freedom 
of speech. Scholars — an increasing number, let us hope — are bring- 
ing to bear upon Southern life the influence of modern ideas and 
insisting on open-mindedness and cosmopolitanism as the prime 
virtues of a progressive people. Teachers of literature are bringing 
young men into a larger world of thought — "an ampler ether, a 
diviner air" — striving to put them in touch with the best revelations 
of genius and the artistic record of their race. Teachers of history, 
with scientific accuracy and yet a vital feeling for the past, are 
bringing to us the experience of the world as a guide for our future 
life, and are writing the history of this section, not according to the 
demands of sentiment, but with the accuracy of truth. Teachers of 
political and social science are giving due interpretation to the new 
industrial order now so manifest, and are bringing to the new social 
problems engendered thereby the best results of the experiences of 
England and the North. Teachers of science — technical and theo- 
retical — are making us familiar with scientific principles and 
methods, and are bringing into our thought those truths that have 
revolutionized modern philosophy. Teachers of Biblical literature, 
loyal to the essential truth of the old faith, are yet brave enough to 
accept truth from whatever source it may come and to abide by the 
truth wherever it may lead. 

Such scholars cannot do their work without exciting opposition 
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and prejudice. The question of academic freedom is a live question 
here, as elsewhere in the country. More than many have realized, 
freedom of speech has won its place in the best Southern institu- 
tions. Professor Trent was attacked severely by some Southern 
newspapers and public men for his life of William Gilmore Simms 
and his "Southern Statesmen of the Old Regime," but the University 
of the South was thoroughly loyal to him, while men in other insti- 
tutions rallied about him. Professor Houston was attacked for cer- 
tain opinions on the money question, but he is to-day at the head of 
a leading institution in Texas, and highly honored throughout the 
South. The recent forced resignation of Professor Sledd would 
not have taken place in some Southern institutions with which I am 
familiar, whose faculties unhesitatingly condemned the action of the 
Emory College trustees. A book containing the addresses of a 
dozen of the most prominent presidents and professors of Southern 
colleges would be a surprise to the academic circles of the North 
that have not watched closely the development of the most recent 
phases of Southern life. The Sewanee Review (published at the 
University of the South), that has just completed ten years' suc- 
cessful history, and the South Atlantic Quarterly (published at 
Trinity College), now in its second year, have given notable expres- 
sions to the most thoughtful opinions of Southern scholars. 

While giving due attention to these unmistakable evidences of 
increasing freedom and cosmopolitanism, I would n6t minimize the 
struggle yet to be made before they shall be generally recognized 
and established. Unfortunately, many leaders of educational work 
are flatterers, rather than leaders, of the people, and so stand in the 
way o£ genuine progress. I have heard more than one president of 
prominent Southern institutions make light of men who were inde- 
pendent in their thought and free in their utterance. Tradition, con- 
servatism, bigotry, prejudice, here as elsewhere, must stand in the 
way of the children of light. The independent in politics, the lib- 
eral in religion, will have no easy time. In the South, least of all, 
should the scholar be dumb, or the institution of learning hide its 
light under a bushel. The Southern college needs to become a more 
vital factor in the life of the people; not timid or overcautious, but 
brave, even as those who love truth and are the friends of progress. 
You cannot write the history of modern Germany without recording 
the heroic work of German scholars. The story of the renaissance 
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of New England is but half told when Harvard College is omitted. 
In the industrial, educational and intellectual progress of the South- 
ern states the colleges that will deserve most consideration from the 
future historian are those that will at the present time become the 
leaders and the inspirers of the people. 

If we shall meet all Southern problems and national problems 
with the same spirit that has characterized the Annual Conference for 
Education in the South, if we can bring to them the same national 
spirit, the same magnanimity, the same open-mindedness, we shall see 
the coming of a great day in Southern life. No one can have too 
high a hope of what may be achieved within the next quarter of a 
century. Freed from the limitations that have so long hampered 
us, and buoyant with the energy of a new life coursing through our 
veins, we shall press forward to the destiny that awaits us. If, to 
the sentiment, the chivalry, and the hospitality that have character- 
ized Southern life, shall be added the intellectual keenness, the spir- 
itual sensitiveness, and the enlarged freedom of the modern world, 
the time is not far off when scholarship, literature, and art shall 
flourish among us, and when all things that make for the intellectual 
and spiritual emancipation of man shall find their fit home here. 



